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SUBJECTS FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION, 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTI. 


Noy. 7. Is it desirable in the first formation of a social community, to place the 
females of it ina state of perfect equality as to rights and powers? Adjourned from 
Sept. 26. 

14. Have any advantages resulted to mankind from individual competition in the 
production and distribution of wealth ? 

21. Will the happiness of the operative classes be promoted by general education 
and the establishment of mechanics institutes, as society is now constituted ? 

28. Will mutual co-operation and community of property essentially promote the 
jmmediate and future happiness of all who adopt it? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

O. Z. in his article on the influence of the study of natural philosophy on re- 
ligious helief; C. G. in his second and third parts of Scripture Politics; and T. P, 
in his Jetter on our reply to C. F.C. on the “ Impracticability of the Co-operative 
System,” must perceive, on a reperusal of their articles, that they enter too much 
into controverted points of religion for our magazine. We have a high respect 
for their abilities and intentions ; but we imagine we could convince them ina 
few moments’ conversation, that we could not with propriety admit their articles 
in their present shape. 

The two chief points T. P.’s letter dwells on are marriage and community of 
property. Marriage, we said in our reply above alluded to, the co-operatives do 
not at all mean to exclude from their system. It will stand with them just as it 
does at present. With those whe hold it as a divine institution, and indissoluble 
on any account, or any other than fornication, it can of course continue to be 
held so. But oursystem is applicable to Mohammedans, Hindoos, Jews, and others, 
as well as to Christians; and we must permit those also, to think and act with 
regard to marriage as they do at present. What we chiefly insisted on with re- 
gard to it, and this we still insist on, is that fidelity and harmony in marriage 
and sexual union, would be much more prevalent and better observed in our sys- 
tem than in the present. 

T, P. will have co-operation but not community of property. We grant that 
with co-operation we would produce more, than without it; but we do not think 
co-operation would tend much to the general happiness, without community of 
property. Sure we are, that T. P. docs not understand Mr. Thompson, of whose 
work, “The Distriliution of Wealth,” he speaks, and justly, in such high terms, 
if he conceives, that that author docs uot approve of the principle of community of 
property. What else does T. P. think is meant by equal distribution? Indeed 
‘community of property is a more accurate and unequivocal expression for what 
our system aims at, then “equal distribution”; and this, we are sure, Mr. 
Thompson will now, after finding how T. P. was misled by the latter expression, 
acknowledge. We want a community of interests and feelings; and nothing but 
a community of property will ever accomplish this. Individual property or ac- 
quisition is the real apple of discord; and wherever it exists, divided interests 
will exist also, and distrusts, dissensious, disagreements, and animosities will fol- 
low, and banish that social love, which constitutes “ the life of life”. This T. P. 
will find powerfully expressed in an extract from Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” 
in a subsequent page. 

We cannot see what “A Friend ” would be at. He should head his letter, if 
be would have it tend to any thing. 

“ A Friend to the Poor”, from Brussels, will find accounts from New Har- 
mony and Orbiston in our present number,—and also of Newhome, a community 
in Jersey. 
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ADDRESS 


TO THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES OF BRITAIN AND IRELAND 5 


Particularly to our Neighbors, the distressed Spitalfields Weavers. 





The system of labor, by which your productive powers have been 
hitherto misdirected, is fast coming to its close. All kinds of labor, 
agricultural and manufacturing, Irish and English, are rapidly ap- 
proaching their fated equality, the level of competition, or the starva- 
tion price, the lowest that, even in times of average employment, will 
support a miserable existence. The first years of the lives of those 
of you who are esteemed the most fortunate, are spent, at an absurd 
sacrifice of time and wealth, in acquiring a peculiar species of manu- 
facturing skill: scientific improvements, mechanical, chemical, or 
otherwise, render in a moment all this skill useless. Peculiar circum- 
stances give activity to some branch of trade, and your wages begin to 
advance: your employers, speculating every man for himself, as you 
are working every man for yourselves, invite by bounties and premi- 
ums of conveyance poor laborers from Ireland and Scotland to bring 
down your advancing wages; this temporary activity ceases: the 
strangers are left to perish, by those who invited them and by all the 
world, from diseases brought on by poverty ; and your superior lot is 
that of a pauper starvation-preventing maintenance, or starvation-pre- 
venting wages. You produce all the wealth yearly consumed in the 
country, as well as that of a more permanent nature ; and yet you, 
the producers, are in constant peril of perishing from want. Are not 
these things true? Look around you. How long shall these things be 
thus? Ought these things to remain thus? How long will you permit 
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them to remain thus? It isin your power, without violence, to reverse 
this state of things, once and for ever. 

Yet remain thus for ever they must, as long as you all continue, 
every individual working in opposition to every other, laboring for you 
know not what consumers in all parts of the globe ; and as long as every 
trade and every individual in the same trade, whether living in the 
same or different places, continue the rivals and foes in competition of 
ever other trade and of every other laborer. In vain, while this sys- 
tem of divided and jarring interests lasts, will you struggle against the 
evils that oppress you. Even your peaceable voluntary combinations 
or unions, legalized as they are, will not bear you up out of poverty 
and want, out of ignorance and vice, out of continued or encreasing 
wretchedness. “ 

You struggle in vain against capitalists and landowners, who besides 
the overwhelming influence of their private wealth, are necessarily the 
makers of the laws, which regulate and tax your labor and controul 
all your actions, even your words and opinions, to their supposed ad- 
vantage. You struggle in vain against the competition of scientific 
power, which is every year rendering useless the acquired skill of your 
lives and rendering larger masses of your labor uncalled for, and thus 
in both ways bringing down the wretched renumeration of your toils. 
You struggle in vain against the free intercourse of persons and goods, 
which are necessary-for the equal diffusion of knowledge and of me- 
chanical and other species of scientific skill, throughout the globe, and 
for the purpose of raising, at the least cost of labor, the varied products 
of the earth for the use of its whole inhabitants—a freedom which not 
the united power of yourselves and any rulers you might appoint, 
could now restrain. Poor laborers or cheap goods, will, whether you 
or your rulers consent to it or not, continue to bring down to their 
own level your always decreasing wages. Not even the benevolence 
of your employers, unless that benevolence extended all over the 
globe, could remedy the evils that arise to you from this source. 

How long, then, will you be the dupes of politicians and speculators, 
themselves the sincere dupes of their own want of knowledge and 
acquired habits? each of whom is only looking forward to make what 
is called his fortune, that is to say, a large yearly command of the 
products of your labor for his exclusive use, by some of the thousand 
expedients of individual competition ? 

Did they not long ago and often promise you that peace would make 
you comfortable and happy? Did they not promise that those who 
were prudent as to marriage, would infallibly be comfortable and 
happy? Did they not promise that free trade would make you com- 
fortableand happy? Are they not now promising you that a free 
trade in corn, will make you comfortable and happy? Do they not 
tell you that an abolition of tythes, a reduction of taxation, a fixed 
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metallic currency, a real representative system of government as afford. 
ing the only solid foundation for the hope of these and other useful 
measures and a continuance of them, will make you comfortable and 
happy ? 

-None of these measures will make you comfortable and happy, 
while the three paramount causes of your degradation, individual exer- 
tion and competition, scientific improvements superseding labor, and 
free intercourse of poor men or cheap goods, remain tn union. Of 
these three obstacles, which now united oppose your happiness, the first, 
your only real foe, the misdirector of the others, individual exertion 
and competition, your own voluniary agreement may remove: but 
happily, no human power can now arrest the progress of scientific im- 
provement and freedom of intercourse. 

None of the above nor any other proposed measures, though all in 
themselves very useful measures, will, in any degree worth your cone 
sideration, amend your situation, until you yourselves adopt, in 
conjunction with these measures, or even without them, other and 
more efficient measures, which are in your power, without real injury 
to any, but with an ultimate increase of real happiness to all, which 


will altogether banish the wretched higglings and antipathies of com- 


petition ; and will net only surmount the evil effects which you now 
experience from scientific improvements and free intercourse, but will 
at once convert them for you into the greatest blessings. 


Who now consume—they do not enjoy—the products of your ne- 
ver-ending cheerless toils ? Those who are in the actual possession of 


the land which supplies the basis and raw materials for all labor; those 
who are in possession of the machines, clothes, food, and articles to 
work upon, necessary to put your labor in motion and to support you 
while employed; factors, carriers, wholesale and retail dealers ; those 
who contribute to your amusement by word, writing, or gesture; 
those who take the trouble to do what they are pleased to call instruct 
ing you, and those who take the trouble of ruling and taxing you and 
distributing to those whom they think proper, with or without ser- 
vices, the amount of such taxation, 

Would you get out from a wretched contest with all those classes, 
who are now preying upon your labor, without any discussion or quar- 
relling with them? Would you like to be your own masters and your 
own employers? Would you like to be secure of employment, and 
of abundant remuneration for that employment, every day of your 
lives? Weuld you like that the labor of your wives should be in as 
constant ¢emand, and while employed should be made as productive 
and as well remunerated as your own: Would you like that your 
children’s labor, from the age of five to fifteen, should support and edu- 
cate them more happily and better than the children of the richest are 


now supported and educated? Would you like that your hours of 
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labor should be limited to the time compatible with health and the daily 
enjoyment of social and intellectual pleasures? Would you like to be 
freed from all employments consuming your health, and cutting short 
your lives, and to enjoy an alternation of labor inside and outside of 
doors? Would you like to be provided for and taken care of, when 
accident, disease, or old age overtakes you? Would you like that your 
children should, during your lives and after your deaths, enjoy all the 
same advantages that you would enjoy? Would you like that your or- 
phans should be provided for as well as if you lived? Would you like, 
yourselves to be the possessors ina few years, of the land from which 
your labor extracts food and materials, of the houses in which you 
live, of all the machinery and raw materials necessary to render your 
labor productive? Would you like, by these means to enjoy your- 
selves the whole products of your labor; and to obtain from that la- 
bor every means of comfort and enjoyment which rational beings 
would deem it worth their while to take the trouble of producing ? 

If you would like to acquire these things, you have nothing more 
todo than simply to alter the direction of your labor. Instead of 
working for you know not whom, work for each other. Instead of all 
of you making silks, or shoes, or cottons; let some raise food, let 
some make and keep in repair your dwellings, manufacturing build- 
ings, machinery, and furniture, let others make your clothing of linen, 
woollen, and cotton cloths, shoes, stockings, hats, &c. and let some 
of you continue to make silks or other articles in general demand, for 
acquiring by exchange those articles of convenience or comfort, which 
our climate or soil will not permit to be produced at home, or for the 
payment of necessary charges; or dispose of the surplus articles of 
your ordinary consumption for these purposes. Or Iet a competent 
number of you silk-weavers join a much larger number of agriculturists 
and other artizans, and thus supply each other’s wants, being producers 
and consumers, masters and employers, to each other. 

For this purpose you must take land, at a perpetuity, or for a very 
long lease, or with liberty to purchase, within a given time, at a per 
centage on the rent, sufficient to afford, by your labor, food in abun- 
dance to support the whole of you and supply the most of the raw 
materials requisite for the making of the various articles of your cloth- 
ing. Some of you must on this land erect your buildings, first for the 
most necessary manufactures, then for dwellings beautiful as your 
judgment and fancy may desire them; while the rest of you will be 
employed in raising food, making machinery, and providing for every 
one all the comforts, and ultimately all the desirable elegances of life. 
You must honestly and equally distribute to every member of your 
community all the means of happiness at your command, particularly 
all the means of happiness arising from wealth produced by your 
united labor, the faculties of all being equally cultivated and directed 
in the way most conducive to the happiness of all. 
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You are called upon, in order to accomplish these great objects, to 
no greater exertion than to contribute or gradually to save and accu- 
mulate, atthe rate of five shillings down to sixpence a week, five pounds 
for every adult individual, and fifty shillings for every child under ten 
years of age. The rest of the funds, but a few thousand pounds, ne- 
cessary to make your labor productive, and ultimately to secure to 
yourselves the whole of its products (taxation excepted) will be contri- 
buted by those who now live, vexatiously to themselves, on the pro- 
ducts of your labor, but would wish to cease so to live and to join 
with you in a scheme of equal and universal justice and happiness, or 
will be advanced on simple loan to you by benevolent persons who 
may possess them. Pay therefore either into a saving bank, or to a trea- 
surer of your appointing, or to the secretary of the London Co-ope- 
rative Society, 36, Red Lion Square, (who will attend for this and 
other purposes every Tuesday evening and Sunday morning) such sub- 
scriptions as you can afford, entering your names, with your occupae 
tion and residence, as members of a community for the supply of each 
others wants, and mutual and permanent insurance and independence. 
Should you wishina few years to retire, you will be entitled on retiring 
to your full share of the encreased value of the establishment, which 
even in three or four years, though the first and most inefficient years 
of production, cannot be less than one hundred pounds each individual. 
—It is intended that a tract of land will be taken during this wiater of 
some hundred acres, in proportion to the number of individuals contri- 
buting, and that early in the ensuing spring operations will be coms 
menced on the ground. A community on these principles will be 
begun in the spring of 1827, with any number of the industrious classes 
who may come forward, from 200 to 2000 individuals. For details 
apply to the secretary, 36, Red Lion Square. 

All your affairs are now managed by those whose immediate short- 
sighted interests—the only interests that the circumstances of their 
situation permit them to comprehend—are opposed to yours. Tuke 
into your own hands the management of your own concerns, Let the 
management and the interest go hand in hand. Look amongst youre 
selves; cast off the opinion of your own degradation, and you will 
find amongst yourselves skill of the head as well as of the hand. Let 
these two, henceforth, be equally cultivated and support each other. 

Resolve; make a beginning. Persons having skill in every line of 
exertion will aid-you. Your own happiness and that of your descend- 
ants will be secured: and the selfish principle of competition will 
soon every where give way to the benign principle of mutual universal 
co-operation. In this great work you will have the happiness of lead- 
ing the way in England. 

Cork, September 22, 1826. Wo. T. 
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ORBISTON. 


THE EDITOR’S REMAKKS'ON THE LATE PROCEEDINGS, 


We feel the most lively gratification in being able to lay before 
our readers the foilowing highly satisfactory intelligence from Orbiston. 
It will be seen, that the tenant population of the establishment came, 
on the 25th of September, to a final determination of immediately be- 
coming @ REAL COMMUNITY, that is, a society of general co-operation 
and equal distribution or community of property. 

The discussions of the tenants on the measure, at the meetings to 
take the adoption of it into consideration, are so interesting, the argue 
ments for and against it are put so forcibly, while the very strongest 
which can be urged against it are brought forward, and the views of 
its advocates are so sound and enlightened, that we give the full re- 
port of them as it appears in the Orbiston Register, with the Regis- 
ter’s introductory remarks, its account of the subsequent proceedings, 
and Mr. Combe’s letter on the subject. 

It is insinuated by some of the speakers, and seems allowed by most, 
that to their not having earlier adopted a community of interests and 
property is to be attributed the comparative slowness of their progress 
hitherto. In this we fully agree with them, as in our two last numbers we 
expressed ourselves. We however think, that they havea little departed 
from a community of interests and property in one of their resolutions; 
namely, in that which would make each individual’s share of the pro- 
duce depend on his or her time of working. Indeed we can hardly see 
how the two objects can be reconciled; and we also think the reso- 
lution entirely unnecessary, even were they ever so easily reconcileable. 
Hlow will community of property or equal distribution admit of pro- 
portioning the bread or clothes of one individual to eight hours work 
a day, and of another to six hours work a day? Something in some 
degree similar may be provided by fixing the daily hours for co 
eperation, suppose at eight or six, and letting each individual work 
any other hours for his or her own individual gain, 

But we think the resolution entirely unnecessary. A majoriry of 
ef the community (whatever proportion it is appointed to consist of, 
whether of a simple greater number by one, of two thirds, or of three 
fourths) will always retain the power of dismissing any member; and 
this as justly as every member will always retain the power of with- 
drawing. The fear of being dismissed, the desire of arriving at indi- 
vidual comfort as soon as possible, the wish to provide for an existing 
or possible family, the zeal for the prosperity of the community (the 
same in some respects as the love of country er cast) example, and 
public opinion will always, or at least in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, be sufficient to excite every member to as much productive 
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work as will be compatible with health, and if necessary, the hun- 
dredth may be dismissed. Any more work the community would not 
wish fromany member. Norindeed would any more be at all necessary. 
If even children could together with acquiring literary and moral 
education, produce without injury to their health or strength, a sufli- 
ciency for their own comfortable maintenance, what danger would 
there be that adults would slink from a sufficient portion of labor? 
it is well known to those who have thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject, that children under a good system could; and not only without 
any constraint, but with pleasure ; as every work could, by variety and 
application to it but for a certain time, be rendered only an agreeable 
exercise and healthy amusement. Mr. M‘Clure, in a letter which will 
be found in another part of this number, says he is quite sure that the 
children of the community under his direction will do so. The children 
of the military asylum, in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, though probably 
not under the best system of training and education, nor aided by 
machinery, produce at present nearly enough for their own support. 
Can there, then, be any necessity in the Orbiston community, for 
the invidious, at least jealous, anti-community, unsocial resolution 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Combe’s understanding, practical experience, and intentions 
we havea very high respect for. Yet we must say we cannot coincide 
with him in his opinion, that each individual’s maintenance should en- 
tirely depend on, and be in proportion to the individual’s exertion. 
This conld never be observed with community of property or equal 
distribution; indeed it is the very germ of the competitive system—of 
that system, which has ever hitherto produced, and will ever, while it 
lasts, continue to produce such division of interests, such dissensions, 
animosities, insatiable desires, and consequent miseries. Some of the 
tenant members of the Orbiston establishment, we will allow him, 
may not yet fully appreciate or perceive the advantages and beneficial 
results of an identity of interests and community of property. But 
practical experience will teach them much sooner and more adequately 
than theory could, to feel and duly estimate those advantages and 
beneficial results. And where so many of the tenants shew such pow- 
erful and enlightened understandings, and such comprehensive and 
profound views, is it to be feared that they would wish any thing like- 
ly to be prejudicial to their own and the general interests? 

We are delighted at finding the women at Orbiston coming forward 
in so generous and spirited a manner. 

The Register says, that we represented the difficulties and disagree. 
able circumstances at Orbiston as greater than tlrey really were. We 
certainly had no wish to overrate them; and it was with pain we sta. 
ted them at all. But we considered it our duty to mention them; and 
perhaps our observations were not altogether without use. Weare 
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however, much more willing to mention that those difficulties and dis. 
agreeable circumstances are now in a great measure surmounted; and 
we shall feel most happy, as we are now confident will be the case, to 
have nothing but daily growing prosperity and increasing happiness to 
communicate respecting the Orbiston Community. 

Weare glad to perceive that the proprietors proceed so cordially 
with the tenants. From Messrs. Hamilton, Jones, and Abram Combe, 
whom we are personally acquainted with, this is what we expected. 
We have no doubt that their fellow proprictors go. cheerfully hand in 
hand with them. 

We will just mention that we think community of property a more 
accurate expression of what the co-operative system intends than equal 
distribution. Every person cannot consume, and docs not wish for an 
equal quantity ; and then equal distribution to all would be but use- 
lesstrouble. But all should obtain the equal distribution should they 
wantit; and this they would obtain by community of property. We 
are led to make this-observation, by an article in a highly respectable 
french periodical publication ‘¢ Le Producteur,” which we have just 
seen, and which mentions equal portions, “portions égales,” with 
something of a sneer; and by a mis-apprehension of the system, into 
which. one of our correspondents was led by the expression, equal 


distribution. é 





(Extracted from the Orbiston Register of October 7, 1826) 


Half-yearly Meeting of the Proprietors—Meetings of the Tenants, 
with their important determination—Mutual Co-operation and 
Equal Distribution. 

The present Register is replete with the most interesting infor- 
mation, and when the important results are considered, in connexion 
with the short period which has elapsed since the commencement of 
the establishment, its progress must equal the expectations even of 
the-warmest and most zealous advocates of the new system. To expect 
more, under all circumstances, than has taken place in so small a por- 
tion of time, must be the result, not of a cool calculation, but of an 
enthusiastic mind. 

Those who have had the influence and control here, have proceed- 
ed, step by step, in a sure and steady manner; they have applied 
causes that have gradually introduced a series of effects, till at last 
they have produced that state of mind from which the present unani- 
mous determination of the tenants has proceeded. 

Those who have witnessed the steady, the cool, the deliberate man- 
ner in which the tenants have proceeded, can no longer doubt their 
capability of taking into their own hands, (of course, with all due and 
proper checks) the management of their own concerns. It is true that 
differences of opinion occasionally arose amongst them, but their dif- 
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ferences were decided, not by noisy declamation and abusive epithets, 
(which is too commonly the case in a society of divided interests,) but 
by calm and rational investigation, and a strongly. manifested desire 
to.decide only on what had truth and utility for the basis. But we 
will proceed to give a detailed account of the events in the order they 
occurred, and previous to doing so, it is. well to lock back to. page 
116 of the Register, and observe the difference. of knowledge now 
shown to what was evident at that half yearly meeting, It is there 


stated, that “it was numerously attended, though comparatively few: 


individuals. seemed to have a correct idea.of the system which was 
meant to be introduced. It has long been evident, that ocular de- 
Taonstration is requisite to give a general knowledge of the effects of 
the new system, and this is the purpose of the present arrangements.” 
Not only has “ ocular demonstration ”’ shewn us, but practical expe- 
rience has assured us, of the certainty of the steps we are carefully 


treading, to arrive at the grand end in view. The knowledge that the. 
tenants have displayed at their consultation with the proprietors, will, 
show that they have well studied the principles of the system on which. 
they found their expectations of success. We make no apology for. 


being so minute, as we consider it to be important to show to the anxi- 
ous spectators of our proceedings, the steps by which we have gradu- 
ally arrived at the proper knowledge of directing the. affairs of so 
important a concern as we.are now.engaged in. 


First Meeting of Tenants. 
On Monday, September 25, at 7 o’clock in the morning, a meet- 
ing was held in one of the large rooms, convened by the machinery 


and iron foundry company, the object of which was, in the first in- 
stance, rather of a partial nature, viz. to afford an opportunity to the 


carpenters and joiners to unite themselves to them, on the condition: 
that they would act in the same way in which they intended to act ; but: 


in consequence of others dropping in, who were neither connected with 
the machinery company nor with the carpenters, the discussion be- 
came general, and involved equally the interests of the whole of the 


members. In. consequence of the time occupied by the meeting, it: 


was found necessary to adjourn till after breakfast. 


Second Meeting of Tenants. 


On their reassembling, A. Campbell, seconded by W. Shedden, 
put forth a proposition to the following effect :—** That all those who 
are so disposed, do unite to form one body to produce a common 
stock, out of which stock the whole community shall be supplied ; 
but that the surplus be placed to the account of the mdividuals, in 
proportion to what they are individually capable of producing.” 

The latter clause of the proposition excited a very considerable and 
animated discussion. W. Wilson spoke strenuously and repeatedly 
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in favor of the clause. Ile stated, that in the present state of the minds 
of many of the members, unless an individual interest was kept up, 
we should not be able to furnish an adequate stimulus to exertion, 
and consequently, that there must be a diminution in the sum total 
of the produce. 

To this it was replied, by Simpson, Reid, Hudson, Fenner, &c., 
that the great object which most of us had in coming here, was to 
unite together as one family ; that so far from production being checked 
by sucha proceeding, it must, even from the most powerful operation 
of the principles of self-love, be considerably promoted, because all 
would be equally interested in the most beneficial direction of the pro- 
ductive powers of the whole; that if any individual should be found 
to be remiss in his duty, the eyes of the whole community would be 
upon him; that the great object we had in view was happiness ; that 
happiness could not exist, to any considerable extent, where there 
were jealousies and heart-burnings; that these jealousies and heart- 
burnings must exist where there was inequality in the condition of the 
members ; that it was their decided conviction, that the generous mo- 
tive would far surpass the selfish ; and that generally speaking, those 
who were most forward for the adoption of the genuine system of mu- 
tual co-operation and equal distribution were among the most pro- 
ductive of its members. 

To these arguments, the proposer and seconder of the previous pro- 
position gave their most hearty assent; and stated, as a reason for 
their bringing forward only a partial measure, their fear that the 
minds of some of the members were not yet prepared to go the full 
length of the system, but as they had reason to believe from what had 
then taken place, that their fears were groundless, they should with- 
draw the clause in dispute, and substitute another in its stead. It 
was as follows :— 

«© That all the members of the society unite together to produce a 
common stock, out of which all our common expenditure, hereafter 
to be agreed on, will be paid, and that an equal share of the surplus 
of our labor be placed to the account of each member of the commu- 
nity, according to the time occupied by each.” 

A deputation was then appointed to wait on the proprietors. 


Meeting of the Proprietors. 


The following Proprietors met at one o’clock, viz.—Messrs Hamil- 
ton, Jones, W. and G.* Combe, Forster, Grant, &c., and a note from 
the deputation was read, requesting admission to their deliberations 
in order to lay before them the expressed wishes of the tenants. On 





* Proxy for our much valued friend, Mr.. Abram Combe, the Trustee and Agent, 
who was prevented from leaving Edinburgh through severe illuess, 
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being admitted, W. Shedden introduced the subject by stating, that 
the iron foundry department feeling desirous of forwarding the plan 
of co-operation, had taken the opportunity of holding a meeting; and 
had there proposed a co-operative junction of some branches of the 
trades, but that the meeting becoming more general than had been 
expected, a desire for a more extended union of the whole body of 
tenants was manifested, and it had at last been agreed to (with about 
five dissentients only) that the society should join as one body, (but 
still arranged, for the better transacting of business, into departments,) 
on the important principles of mutual co-operation and equal distri- 
bution. A. Campbell added, that all the departments were willing 
to join, and proposed to draw from the store merely subsistence and 
clothing, so that by a rigid economy, and determined activity, they 
may be the sooner able to pay off whatever debt may be accumulated, 
and that the society were desirous of taking part or the whole of the 
land from the proprietors. Mr. Hamilton stated, that the land could 
not be divided, but that the tenants had better take it all, since it 
would afford opportunity for more constant employment, as if work 
was not brisk in any one department, they could always have employ- 
ment on the land. J. Reid said, that, by a union of all, it would 
make no difference where each man worked, so long as his labour had 
proper direction, since the profit produced by each would be placed 
in one common fund for the good of the whole. He also proposed 
that the proprietors should have this security for the right intentions 
of the tenants, that the trustee for the proprietors should be the trea- 
surer for the community, by which measure they would always have 
a check on the conduct of the committee of management about to be 
appointed by the tenants. Mr. Hamilton. The sooner the tenants 
can act as a body, the better; the proprietors were most anxious for 
the tenants to take all the land, and every assistance would be most 
cheerfully given. A proprietor asked what security could the tenants 
give that the farming and gardening operations should be properly 
directed, as it did not appear to him that there were any tenants suffi- 
ciently acquainted with these subjects to take so important a direction 
on them, and, therefore, it was adviseable still to retain Mr. Hutton, 
the company’s present conductor of the agricultural department, and 
to him should be added a clever gardener for the horticultural depart- 
ment, as the produce of the fruit, under proper management, would 
amply repay all extra expenses. Mr. H. objected, that it would not 
answer to employ in any department, if possible, any person not feel- 
ing devoted to the promotion of the system; because, as had previ- 
ously occured in several cases, when an interest in its future success 


was not felt, the parties might go about doing all the mischief possi- 
ble by evilreports. J. Reid—If we have not proper persons at presenf, 
we shall soon have them, or can easily procure them, as several have 
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applied already, and so soon as the tenants take the land and com- 
-mence active operations on their own account, there cannot be a mo- 
ment’s doubt, but that they will take every possible means to give the 
best direction to every species of labor; .it would be for the special 
consideration of the new government, to take every care that this 
should be.the case, and he would just-add here, that the best mode 
of, government for the community would be, that the representative, 
or principal superintendent of each of the five or six departments, into 
which the business of the community was divided, should, with the 
agent and secretary, form a committee of general government. Mr. 
‘G. Combe wished to know how it was proposed to manage, to prevent 
loss, in the event of either of the departments becoming an unprofit- 
able concern? E. Simpson answered, when all are united as one 
‘body, and the interest of each individual becomes the interest of all, 
it will be the business of the committee of management to watch over 
the proceedings of each department; and, in the event of either of 
them not being profitable, to place the members of it in more favor- 
able circumstances, until the labor of each shall be made capable of 
producing a profit, and it will.be in this particular point that the 
‘beauty of the system will be shown—that, by the union of interests 
here introduced, the non success of one division of labor, will not, as 
in old society, bring on ruin and misery on the labourer, but the suc- 
cess of the other parts of the community will be brought forward to 
make up the deficiency of the non successful department. Mr. G. C. 
asked; if there was not a danger of the less successful department en- 
deavouring to make out their situation to be more favourable than 
they were in reality ? A. Campbell stated, that their own interest be- 
ing identified with the success of their department, they would not 
generally be inclined to do so, and in the event of their so doing, an 
effectual check would be found, by keeping regular accounts of the 
affairs of each department in one general ledger, open to public re- 
ference at all times, in which the labor performed in each department 
will be fully stated, as well as all transactions of production and ex- 
pense, &c., and thereby indicate the real state of each one’s affairs, to - 
the full satisfaction of all, andeasily show the propriety of supporting 
or discontinuing such division of labor. 

Mr. C. is there not a danger of fallacy in this arrangement? Sup- 
pose the machinery makers supply a great quantity of goods, which 
will appear on the books to the credit of that department, but in the 
event of loss of payment, the prosperity of that division will be dimi- 
nished. 

Mr. H. the advantages will arise from being able to sell so much 
lower than the general prices, and thereby insure ready money for 


their various products. 
Mr. Jones also observed, that the department alluded to, had erect- 
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ed buildings, and thereby raised property, but it was worthy of con- 
sideration, if it would be prudent for them to continue to go on, if 
business did not come on briskly, and also whether the affair should 
proceed at the risk of proprietors or tenants ? 

_ J. Reid. We are desirous of forming a bazaar in the establishment, 
in which many articles of the tenants’? manufacturing can be properly 
placed to view, and which would form a source of great attraction to 
visitors from all parts of the country. Sometimes 40 or 50 people visit 
the place in a day, and would gladly leave some token of approbation, 
without appearing to give as to a charity, and by adopting the pro- 
posed plan, and in a superior style, we may also attract a great many 
visitors purposely for business, &c.; the present plan of managing 
affairs has some inconveniences, for, whilst the proprietors continue 
to give money in the shape of wages to the tenants, there will be no 
desire shown to direct their labor, but the moment the tenants possess- 
ed the property as their own, and directed their own exertions, a great 
alteration would take place, and greater exertion would then be made. 

M. G. C. The general principles seem correct, it only requires great 
caution in the practice. The tenants would, most assuredly, do best 
under their own management, as it would be so much to their own 
interest to exert themselves, and it certainly will succeed, if care is 
taken not to allow of idlers. Supposing that the tenants are to finish 
that part of the building already erected, and the proprietors propose 
to build the remainder at the lowest estimate given in, still, when all 
the buildings are finished, a new difficulty will arise for want of em- 
ployment, and the parties must seek for work from old society. 

A. Campbell. The tenants alone should have the liberty of building 
on the estate, assisted with the requisite means by their kind friends 
the proprietors. 

E. Simpson. From the experience we have now had, gentlemen, we 
are convinced that our difficulties are multiplied by not adopting a 
general union; we have now determined to unite the various depart- 
ments into one common stock of production and expenditure, and 
thereby avoid the many evils entailed by division, jealousy, ill-direct- 
ed self-interest, and the many other miseries, the consequence of 
divided interests. 

J. Reid. In the proposed plan, if one department is not successful, 
the others can employ the laborers; in the present state of things this 
is unattainable ; a division of interests causes a jealousy of each other’s 
success, we dread lest others should divide our prosperity with us. 
The prosperity of each being essential to all; and the labor of all 
being properly directed, for it being the interest of all that it should 
be so, every department would, in right earnest, exert itself; improper 
persons would be removed as useless, and if irreclaimable, be dis- 
charged. The tendency of the actions of all will be, to improve the 
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condition ofall, to raise the character, elevate the desires, and strengthen 
their good resolutions. A union of interests will be a lever of im. 
mense power in forwarding the glorious scheme we ail have at heart. 

S. Fenner observed, that the proprietors are now acquainted with 
the resolutions the tenants had come to, and he begged to add, that, 
provided they were assured (as indeed he had been gratified in hearing 
from Mr. H.) of firm support in food and capital from the proprietors, 
the tenants would soon convince them, that their energies would be 
redoubled, and their industry and good conduct encouraged. He, at 
any rate, was anxious it should be made a matter of experiment, which, 
if not found to work well, could be checked, and the course changed 
at any time. All the members would be placed in situations most suit- 
able for them, and most beneficial, both to themselves and to the rest 
of the community ; fcr each would be sought out the most profitable 
employment ; there would beno likelyhood of any neglecting to perform 
his part, for all being interested in the common success, even if a right 
principle did not urge him to his duty, the eyes of the whole commu- 
nity would be constantly upon him, and prevent any deviation from 
it. For these, and various other reasons, he hoped an experiment 
would be allowed to be made. | 

J. Lambe. I beg to observe, that if we act with discretion under the 
proposed new arrangements, if we economise in every manner possible, 
what with lowness of rents and other great advantages, too numerous 
to mention here, we shall decidedly compete with old society, with an 
advantage of at least 10 to 15 per cent. ; this will prevent much risk, 
and the security to the proprietors will be ample, as before stated, and 
if all the advantages now proposed to us are secured, a very few 
months will convince the most sceptical, that capitalists could in no 
way so securely or so profitably (independently of all nobler consi- 
derations) invest their money. 

Mr. Grant asked, if the demand on the surplus produce was to be 
limited to the time the individual labored ? 

To this it was answered, certainly ; that if one individual choose to 
work ten hours and another five only, the latter would, of course, 
only receive the half of him who worked ten hours a-day ; all that 
was intended by a community of interests was, an equal share of the 
produce in proportion to the ¢ime employed in the production of it. 

Mr. Jones asked, If subsistence i given equally to all, how will 
you discriminate between the person who works six and the one who 
works ten hours a-day, so that each may be regarded really according 
to the work performed, and thereby prevent jealousy amongst each 
other? 

J. Reid. That is most decidedly an affair of ours, and in which our 
interest is too much concerned not to compel us to see well to. Our 
superintendents must, and will, be able to check any irregularity of 
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that description, and that, added to the general voice and observation, 
we need fear little evil on that score. 

It was asked, was it proposed that persons earning thirty shillings 
per week should share equatly with those who earned ten shillings 
only? Did not nature seem’:b have intended a difference of remune- 
ration? 

J. Reid. All distinction and difference of wages under the old 
system show that it is governed by arfifictal rules; for under the new 
system, all will perceive the importance of an equal value being placed 
on all useful labor, because, here the value of the agricultrual labour. 
ers is not in proportion to the rate of wages, but according to the 
produce of his labor. | 

Mr. II. observed, that the laborer at present perhaps was, in some 
respects, happier than the close-confined mechanic, even with his 
higher wages, for the cne enjoyed much better health than the other, 
who working all day in a cotton mill, or other close-confined occupa- 
tion, was debilitated in constitution, and had little chance of preser- 
ving his health as the other had; but that, under the new system, the 
advantages would be as much on the side of the mechanic, even with 
reduced wages, as by less confinement, and occasionally working in 
agricultural employment, he might strengthen his constitution and 
enjoy life more comfortably than before. 

W. Wilson (who, though not of the deputation, had, from an an- 
xious desire to speak the sentiments of himself and friends who differed 
from the majority of the Society, just before joined the deputation) 
hére observed, that he had brought forward the books of the depart- 
ment he belonged to, to show the proprictors, that as the iron foundry 
department, to which he belonged, had every appearance of success in 
the individual system under which it was begun, he feared that his 
brethren were too precipitate in urging forward the new views at this 
moment, and he should prefer that they would proceed step by step, 
carefully clearing away all obstacles that might occur. He must advo. 
cate the principles of an unequal share of the produce, not merely in 
reference to the time of producing, but also in regard to the ability of 
the producer. He contended that one man could produce much more 
than another in the same time, and therefore, should receive a greater 
share than the other in dividing the produce. 

To this it was replied, that this was only correct at present, either 
because the individuals are not employed according to their capabili« 
ties, through a misdirection of their talents, or it might arise in comse- 
quence of an artificial valuation of labor. But this would not be the 
case to any considerable extent in a ‘* Community of Interests,” because, 
for all would be sought out the most suitable employments, and labor 
would then be valued, not by its present artéfictal price, but by its 


produce. 
VOL. I. Z 
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Speaking .of the future government of the Society, A. Campbell 
wished that we should be divided into departments, and the business 
conducted by superintendents, and that it was the wish of all to 
merely draw from the store absolute subsistence, and thereby allow 
the labor to accumulate Into a stock sy“icient to pay off all demands 
on it, and the more economy shown now by all, the sooner would the 
burdens of the society be removed, and the objects wished for, be 
obtained. 

J. Reid thought it was desirable that the tenants should manage 
their own affairs. 

W. Wilson thought it not advisable to do so at present. 

J. Lambe said that the difference was merely between a patriarchal 
and a federal goverment. 

A. Campbell stated, that our worthy agent Mr. Combe, (now ‘re- 
moved from us by severe illness) had always stated, that he considered 
the North American as the best form of goverment for communities, 
and he himself was decidedly of the same opinion. 

After a few remarks on the good-will and correct feeling shown by 
the tenants in general, to forward the views of the benevolent origi- 
nators of this establishment, on the capability of the present tenants to 
build the remainder of the house according to the original design, and 
in doing which the deputation considered they were capable of pro- 
ducing even a much better specimen than what was already shown, &c. 

Mr. Hamilton stated, that as the subject presented by the tenants 
for consideration, required serious deliberation, it would be better to 
adjourn that business for a few days, and that. an auswer would be 
given as soon as convenient. , 

The deputation then retired, after being requested to furnish the 
proprietors with the names of those tenants who had voted for the 
commencement of the new system. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Afternoon Meeting of the Tenants. 


In the afternoon of the same day, a meeting was held by the tenants, 
to receive the report of their deputation. Some discussion, and also a 
difference of opinion arose at this meeting, partly from W. Wilson’s 
continuing his opposition, ‘and partly, from subjects of a controversial 
nature being introduced ; the determined good sense of the meeting, 
in general, prevented any ill-directed display of warm feeling, and the 
good cause was evidently much forwarded, as well as better understood. 
. The meeting adjourned till seven o’clock. 


Evening Meeting of Tenants. 


_ On their reassembling, it was proposed, in conformity with the wish- 
es of the proprietors, that all those who approved ‘of the proposition, 
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passed in the morning, should testify it by attaching their signatures 
to a paper containing the resolutions, which was forthwith done with 
scarcely an exception. After this the members spent an hour or two 
in sober conviviality, which was commenced by the company singing 
the favorite New Harmony hymn, to the tune of ** Auld lang syne,” 
(Ah! we, &c., see Register, page 40,) after which, an old ballad of a 
pathetic nature, hardly known beyond the precincts of this part of the 
country, was sung by Andrew Smith, teacher of singing in our school ; 
it is founded on a traditional tale of the death of a former Duke of 
Hamilton, who was treacherously slain, after being wounded in a duel, 
and to the curious in this species of poetry, it will be acceptable to 
print it when we have room forit. A very excellent song, of his own 
cemposing, was also sung by W. Wilson, followed by immense aps 
plause. R. Shedden here remarked, in allusion to W. Wilson’s former 
opposition that ‘there was more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth,” &c. 

A. Campbell observed, that frem the sentiments of the song, which 
had been a long time composed, it was easily seen that W. Wilson 
was a sincere friend to the principles of the association. Indeed, his 
conduct on all occasions evidenced it, and his late opposition had been 
dictated by what he had conscientiously believed to be most beneficial 
under existing circumstances. A hearty round of applause testified the 
universal feeling to be, that ‘if we could not unite all. opinions, we 
could unite all hearts.” 

On Friday morning the Artisan Department met, and chose J. Lambe 
as their superintendent; and, at a general meeting the same evening, 
A. Campbell was chosen superintendent of the Mechanic Department; 
E. Simpson appointed to remain superintendent of the horticultural ; 
and A. Paul of the domestic ; and Mr. William Forster, (a proprietor) 
was requested to undertake the agricultural department. E. Simpson 
was then appointed to draw up a letter to be sent to the agent of the 
society (Mr. A. Combe) and to the proprietors in general, requesting 
their support in carrying the resolutions of the society into proper 
effect, &c. A deputation was also appointed, consisting of Campbell, 
Simpson, Fenner, and Lambe, to attend a meeting of the female part 
of the community, to explain what had been agreed to by their male 
associates, to ascertain how far they approved of their measures, and 
to obtain their signatures. ° 


General Meeting of the Females. 


On Wednesday forenoon, the meeting of the females was held. The 
deputation severally addressed them on the object of the proprietors— 
the important results it was likely to produce if carried into effect, 
particularly in reference to females and their families—its advantages 
in reference to domestic economy, as a consequence of a proper direc 
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tion of female labor—in the physical, moral, and intellectual training 
of their children—the impossibility of their children being reduced to 
the destitution commonly experienced by orphans—or themselves to 
that state of poverty and distress, which is frequently experienced by 
widows left to struggle througk the world with an infant family. 

The females entered with zeal @to the views of their male associates, 
and many of them did more than give a silent signature on this occasion. 
Mrs. Alexander, Cameron, Wigg, Macconally, Nyst, Fenner, and 
several others, accompanied their signatures by a verbal declaration of 
their hearty approval of the measures, and of their determination to 
forward it to the utmost of their power. They particularly recom. 
mended union and fellowship among the females—proposed that they 
should frequently meet and consult each other—that they should en- 
deavor to overcome all the prejudices of education, national or other- 
wise, and strive, by every possible means, to promote the welfare of 
each other, together with that of their families. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the tenants met to hear read the 
letter to the agent and proprietors, drawn up by E. Simpson, which 
was universally approved, and Simpson and Campbell deputed to carry 
it to Mr. Hamilton, with the signatures attached to it. 

The letter is as follows:— 


~ 


To THE AGENT OF THE SocIETY, AND TO THE PRopRIETORS 
IN GENERAL. 


GENTLEMEN,—We beg leave to congratulate you and ourselves on 
an event that has just occurred in this society, fraught with more im- 
portance towards the accomplishment of ‘‘ peace and goodwill,” than 
any other attempt that has yet been made to produce so desirable a 
result. ‘The tenantry have, by a very great majority, expressed their 
desire for union of interests, co-operation in production and equal dis- 
tribution.” Although this was the original design of this establishment, 
and the grand end which we ought to have had in view in coming here, 
it Las, however, so happened that we have not as yet acted on these 
principles, the reasons for which are manifold, but not necessary to 
enquire into. Weare however, convinced, that almost all the difficul- 
ties we have had to encounter, have arisen from the unnatural state 
in which we have hitherto continugd, and, therefere, consider all 
those that are past, as well as those to come, as the punishment in- 
seperable from an opposition to the unerring course of nature. It is 
true, that it still remains for experience to decide, whether we are suf- 
ficiently prepared to reap the glorious harvest that will arise from 
following a more rationalsystem. Be that as it may, we are convinced 
that we shall neither gain that important experience, nor reap that 
anticipated harvest without the attempt ts made.” 
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The particulars of the late proceedings are then detailed, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here. 

‘* The purport of this letter, more particularly is that the agent 
(who, we rejoice to hear, is so considerably better in health) may be 
requested, as soon as convenient, to make known his mind respecting 
this resolution of the society, that we may be furnished with the 
means of carrying it into full effect, as we cannot complete our are 
rangements until the opinion and intentions of the agent and proprietors 
are announced to us.—We are, ” &c. 

The deputation had a highly favorable reception from Mr. Hamilton, 
who undertook to forward the letter to Mr. Abram Combe at Edin- 
burgh. But Mr. Combe had been previously informed of the proceeds 
ing at Orbiston, and had caused his opinion on the subject to be 
transmitted to the establishment, and the letter reached us on Thursday 
afternoon (28th.) 

The following was dictated by Mr. Abram Combe, to W. Shedden, 
J. Reid, Fenner, Lambe, Simpson, and Campbell. 

‘¢] was much pleased to learn the proposal which you had made to 
the proprietors for forming a general union; and every thing that 
I can do to enable you to accomplish this desirable object shall be 
cheerfully done. I think you ought to begin to act upon the principles 
proposed ; and although I think the minds of many of the members 
are not yet prepared to see the benefits of equal remuneration, yet this 
I think, may be freely left to the judgement of the majority. 

‘No one who has either sense or honesty will take advantage of 
such a proposal, as a reason for spending more than the produce of 
his laber. 

*¢ Regarding the premises and land, I am anxious that the society 
should have such portions as they want, or the whole, upon the most 
fair and liberal terms. | 

“T consider it, however, necessary, that each department should 
look after its own affairs, and be always prepared to show that its 
members are producing more than they are consuming. 

‘¢] state this in the belief that there is nothing exclusive in the pro- 
posals of the deputation, but that these proposals will admit all the 
members of the establishment as soon as they feel a desire to embrace 
them. I hope that time will soon show how very mych you can do 
for yourselves when aéting in union, and how very little assistance 
you require from any one. I repeat, that the only point on which I 
think you have been forward, is that which does not make every man’s 
claim depend only on the value of his labor; but this you will be able 
to change if you see necessary.—I remain, ” &c. 


| | (Signed) ** Apram ComBe, ”?- 
Edinburgh, 27th September, 1826. 
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This letter was read to the members in the evening, and gave occas 
sion to a very animated discussion on the propricty of equal distri- 
bution, we regret that we have not limits to insert the speeches, as 
they evidenced much clear-headed knowledge, on the present state of 
general society, and the tendency of the new views, when perfectly 
understood and practised, to contribute to the welfare of its members, 
Several points of political economy were well introduced and treated 
on, and the inefficacy of every other remedy for the complete relief of 
general society strongly insisted on. 

R. Chalmers argued strenovsly against equal distribution, and was 
replied to by Simpson, Fenner, Wigg, Cameron, Hudson, &c. 

The meeting confirmed their previous determination. A resolution 
of approbation of Mr. C’s letter was unanimously agreed to. 

A provisional committee, consisting of the superintendents of de- 
partments, was then appointed to draw up a form of future government, 
to consider of what propositions should be made to the proprietors, for 
taking the lands, &c. &c., and all other important matters that might 
require immediate consideration. The meeting then dispersed.—( To 
be continued. 


Election of the Tenants by Ballot. 


On Wednesday evening, by direction of the Proprictors at their last 
meeting, the tenants were balloted for, each one in turn, subjected to 
the decision of ail the rest. It required good management in the pre- 
siding member, and the aid of music to render the service pleasant to 
s0 numerous a body, as they were kept in alternate marching and 
sitting order for four hours. This was the most serious ordeal the 
tenants have ever undergone in this place, and all appeared to wait the 
result of each ballot with considerable anxiety. It was agreed on 
beforehand, in order that the voters might be quite unbiassed, that 
nothing should be publicly said on the occasion; each was left to 
judge freely for himself, and as the act of each needed only to be 
known to himself, all could freely follow the variety of motives by 
which they might be actuated, whether good orbad, generous or selfish, 
whether the result of narrow minded prejudice, or of complete igno- 
rance of the basis on which the formation of character rests; or 
whether it was the effect of an enlightened conviction of the nature and 
tendency of rewards and punishments. But the result on the whole, 
argues well for the future success of the institution, Though some 
underwent a severe trial, yet none were ultimately rejected. It was 
gratifying to the attentive observer to find, that, early as it was 
for the Society to act from a knowledge of the right principles, and 
how.much so ever the above mentioned erroneous old soctety notions 
might bias, yet that the benevolent principle did prevail. At the same 
time, aJl were impressed with the powerful influence of public opinion, 
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which there can be no doubt of, will, when openly expressed and di- 
rected according to just views of the new principles, be found to be 
abundantly sufficient to check every species of vice, and lead all into 
that line of conduct which will be most productive of public happiness. 








NEW HARMONY. 


(Extract from the Dublin Morning Post.) 


We lately inserted some extracts from United States Journals, which 
represented the project of the Co-operative Settlement at New Har- 
mony, as having completely failed—that a schism had taken place be- 
tween Mr. Owen and Mr. M‘Clure, and that a secession was the 
consequence, which led to the formation of a second establishment. 
These reports had been some time in circulation in the Eastern States; 
how far they are in accordance with facts, will be seen by a subjoined 
letter from Mr. M‘Clure to Professor Silliman. We extract this letter 
from the last number of Silliman’s Journal, a periodical work, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, devoted exclusively to Science and the Arts. 
This letter was written after the formation of the second establishment 
at New Harmony. So far from the experiment having failed, it was 
proceeding most favorably. That there must be considerable difficulty, 
at the outset, to organize and set in motion a community governed by 
views and principles so opposite to those by which the actions of men 
have been hitherto regulated, is sufficiently obvious to prevent our be- 
ing either surprised or disappointed at the failure of many attempts 
before a single experiment shall succeed. It appears, however, that 
Mr. Owen and Mr. M‘Clure have taken their measures so effectually 
as to leave little doubt of their ultimate success, whatever obstacles 
they might have encountered in the beginning. The experiment at Or- 
biston also advances favorably :— 3 


‘* NEW HARMONY, MARCH 16, 1826. 


“ Dear Strn—Your letter of the 18th of January is received, and 
agreeably to the request therein contained, I shall give you a sketch 
of the moral and physical state of this Settlement. Our geological 
productions are without variety, consisting of some of the latest sand 
stones, and a few coal measures, covered by a rich and productive 
alluvial. The plants have not yet passed within the reach of our ob- 
servation, and four genera, and about twenty-five to thirty species of 
fresh-water shells, in the Wabash, are the only animals as yet exa- 
mined that afford any interest. 
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* We have been here scarcely two months, making a few experi- 
ments of the effects of the New System upon our species. From the 
‘obstinacy of old deep-rooted habits, not much can be expected from 
theorising for so short a time, upon subjects with respect to which, as 
regards nine-tenths of mankiud, only practice can produce conviction. 
Stillevery thing considcred, (both the materials and opportunities) we 
have succeeded better than we had any reason to expect. We have 
found that it is much easier to assimilate a few having the same pure 
Suits, than many having different occupations by which they had been 
accustomed to live. The knowledge of each other necessary to diffuse 
that confidence which is the main-spring of social order in communities, 
was much easier created among a small number of frieuds, of much the 
same trade and profession, than in a mixture of callings, the relative 
ways of which, in the individua] system, were too different to be at 
first easily reconciled to their former opinions of their own interest ; 
besides, the scale was too extended in large communities, for the com- 
prehension, and beyond the limits cf the sphere of calculation of the 
greatest part of the productive laborers, for whose benefit the social 
system has been adopted, and on whose support it must chiefly depend. 

“© It was therefore decided, (as the easiest and most certain mode of 
carrying into execution the social system,) to divide into small come 
munities the land surrounding Harmony, and already two Societies are 
formed, one with twelve-hundred acres of good land, the other with 
eleven-hundred acres, at eighty-three dollars sixty cents, and at eighty 
five per acre, seven years credit being allowed, and five years after~ 
wards to pay it, one fifth of the sum being paid per year. An advance 
was made of from five-hundred to sixteen-hundred dollars cash to be- 
gin with, and five per cent. interest charged until all is paid. The 
condition is annexed, that the said Jand will always remain in joint 
communities, and never be divided into individual property, under the 
penalty of forfeiture. In order to annihilate every temptation to spe- 
culation, any surplus that may remain, after supplying all the wants 
of the community, is to go towards forming other similar communities. 
These terms being so reasonable, and the vicinity of this place offering 
such immense advantages for the education of children, and furnishing 
every supply on better terms than can be procured elsewhere, warrant 
us to expect, that very soon the whole land about New Harmony will 
be settled upon the same conditions. 7 

*¢ The obstinate prejudices of men, against making any useful or 
radical change (for the insignificant change of the cut of a coat or cap, 
although contrary to all comman sense, is adopted with avidity) has 
for a long time prevented me from putting in practice what I would 
have called experimental Farming Schools for the education of the 
children of the productive classes ; and this sociable system of Mr. 
Owen offering all the means and materials for effecting the same reform 
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amongst all the same useful class, I have joined him in all his under- 
takings on this side of the Atlantic, and we intend to carry them into 
execution as far as a considerable capital will permit. Already part 
of the boys school is so far organized, that they make shoes for them- 
selves, and will soon do it for the whole community. They will like- 
wise have workshops for tailors, carpenters, weavers, &c. in the school, 
all of which trades will be alternately practised, by way of recreation 
from their mental labor, of arithmetic, mathematics, natural history, 
&c. asa useful substitute for gymnastics; to which will be added 
agriculture and gardening. 

*¢ We have nearly four hundred children belonging to the society, 
besides strangers from different parts of the Union. The girls are 
taught the same things as the boys, by Madame Fretageot, and are 
classed alternately to work in the cotton and woollen mills, and in 
washing, cooking, &c. (for no servants are permitted in the society, 
and every one must do something for himself ) not working above half 
a day at any one kind of labor, thereby alleviating the fatigue by 
variety. 

“Youth of both sexes have been unjustly treated, by forcibly en- 
joining on them tasks to perform, as useless and unnecessary as they 
were above their comprehension, and so different from all the occu- 
pations of men, whom they saw daily employed on operations which 
they were prevented from following or imitating, by their parents or 
instructors. The strong propensity to imitation, which, if indulged, 
would make education the apprenticeship of life, is crushed and crossed, 
rendering their time a burden to them, and augmenting their misfor- 
tunes in the same ratio as their utility is diminished. My experience 
does not permit me to doubt, that children, under proper management, 
can feed and clothe themselves by the practice of the best and most 
useful part of their instruction ; and in place of being a burden, they 
would bea help to all connected with them. 

“<¢ 'T'he schools here will be on such a scale, as to location, men of 
. talent, and perfection of machinery, as to constitute them the first in 
the Union for every species of useful knowledge. Freed from the 
whims and caprices of custom, as well as that slavish admiration of 
antiquity that bounds our exertions to copying the imperfect attain- 
ments of our forefathers, they will proceed improving every day, and 
endeavor to bring the mental faculties nearer to a par with the physi- 


cal inventions. 

‘* All children, as well as men, if not occupied in doing good, will, 
most probably, be doing harm, either to themselves or others. Want 
of occupation is one of the great sources of mischief. Children ought 
never to be idle, but to be constantly employed from morning to night 
in benefiting themselves or others. All our vacations are injurious to 
youth, and only serve the caprice or pecuniary interests of the master, 
by prolonging the time wecessary, and of course augmenting their 
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salary, for instruction. Occupation should be so varied as not to 
fatigue attention, and the mental and physical labor so balanced as 
not to injure the health. None of our species can be too long kept at 
work ; there is nothing more easy than, by habit, to turn all useful 
and necessary occupations into an amusement, when life itself would 


become a pastime.” 








CO-OPERATION. 
(Continued from page 330, No. 10) 


_ Now the instrument which I would recommend to Mr. Robinson and Mr. Canning, 
is that on which Mr. Owen so ably performs; let them make themselves thoroughly 
masters of that harmonical instrument, and though they may not, like their musical 
predecessor Orpheus, make trees and forests dance, soften demons, and call up shades 
from hades, by the power of their music; the unemployed may dance into employ- 
ment, the pauper may dance from the workhouse, the beggar may quit his trade, the 
prostitute her occupation, the thief may become an honest man, and what is hardest 
of all, the hypocrite may renounce his hypocrisy, when the new grand political Apol- 
lonicon* shall be struck by ministerial fingers to the tune of “ Co-operation ”! 

Mr. Huskisson too, before he pushes the principles of free trade further, would do 
well to considcr the “ New System”, and compare it with the old worn out institu- 
tions, the best of which produce little else than distress, misery, and despair to the 
operatives of this, and every other country. 

A system of free trade established in this country, without a corresponding system 
of political economy, will complete that ruin and misery which have been brought 
upon the laboring classes of the people by the introduction of the use of machinery. 
Not that machinery and a system of free trade, are evils in themselves. I consider them 
blessings, or that they might be made so; but whilst this system of individual appro- 
priation shall remain, they will not only be designated, but they will be felt as posi- 
tive evils by millions of the human race. 

On the other hand, were the people arranged under @ co-operative system, and per- 
mitted to enjoy all the benefits and advantages arising from a community of property ; 
trade could not be too free, or machinery too abundant. 

Most writers who attempt to form plans for bettering the condition of the poor, 
confuse both themselves and their readers on the article labor ; they assert that the 
stock of labor in the market is grgeter than the demand, from whieh they conclude 
there must be a redundant population. But this is wrong. There is plenty of work 
for all hands; but the oppressions that are heaped on the working people, compel 
one man, when he can get it to do, to perform the labor of three, to obtain a decent 
livelihood ; in some instances this struggle is made without obtaining more than a 
wretched subsistence ; it therefore follows of cou.se, that if one man performs the la- 
bor of three, there will remain nothing to be performed by the other two, 1 have 
known individual shoemakers, make four or five pairs of shoes in a day, when one 
pair in a day is quite enough to do at such an unhealthy business ; this sufficiently 
accounts for thousands being always out of employ. It has been calculated by Dr. 





* The name ef a lately invented musical instrument, which is so. contrived that 
when played on, it produces all the requisite parts of music necessary to form a 
complete concert. 
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Young, that if all who were able were obliged to work, all the labor which would be 
necessary to carry on the affairs of mankind could be performed in two hours a day. 
It would be well for the human race if something like this could be put into practice, 
since excessive idleness, and excessive labor are alike pernicious to body and mind. 

Let the “noble few,” who think no sacrifice too great to obtain that greatest of 
all luxuries, * the luxury of doing good,” turn their attention to this great and glo- 
rious plan of political salvation! Let them reflect upon the vast sums of money an- 
nually subscribed to charitable institutiens, together with private charities besides the 
millions paid in poor rates; and yet they have the pain to see and lament that the 
condition of the working people of this once happy country grows annually worse! 

Seeing this, will the philanthropist not lend his aid to a system, which if once put 
in motion, will render charities useless, and parish rates unnecessary for ever. Let 
the government of this country give its sanction to the new system, and it will soon 
spread itself through every town and village in the empire and impart comfort and 
consolation to all who shall seck shelter beneath its fostering wings, which for the be- 
nefit of mankind, should be extended from pole to pole. 

Under such a system, the trade and commerce of England, would flourish beyond 
all precedent, whilst the trade and commerce of other nations, which did not adopt 
the same system would be ruined by English competition! 

The mechanic would learn to fcel that importance which his ingenious powers en- 
title him to in society; the pride of independency would again animate the breast of 
the peasant, and the degraded name of pauper would be heard of no more. In a word, 
such a nation of bees that could be produced by co-operative arrangements, would be 
able to collect the sweets of every country and climate without fear of being robbed 
of their money ; for woe to those who should attempt to plunder their hive. 

Tollington Park. ALLEN DAVENPORT. 








EXTRACT FROM SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA, — 


The following extract from Sir Thomas More’s Utopia deserves to 
be read with the deepest attention. It shews what this great man 
thought of the system of individual acquisition ; it gives as his opinion 
what indeed all history from its first annals bears the fullest testimony 
to. Does not all experience completely confirm, that where this sys- 
tem exists, ‘nations are still making new laws, and yet can never 
bring their constitution to a right regulation?’’? Let us consider the 
history of this country, and see what changes of government have 
occurred what alterations of laws have taken, and are still daily taking 
place, and yet how far from a state of content or real tranquillity 
we are. At one time we have an absolute, or almost absolute despot- 
ism, at another a mixed monarcky, at another a commonwealth, yet 
we are never satisfied, never happy. 

Is it then the form of government which is the source of our evils ? 
Let us consult the history of all nations, ancient and modern, where 
individual acquisition, or, as Sir Thomas More calls it, ‘* private pro- 
perty’’ existed, and we will find in it the same lesson as in that of our 
own country. Despotisms, monarchies, and aristocracies, the disciple 
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ef liberty will not wonder, should yield no more favourable example. 
But let him look to his own loved republics and democracies. Ancient 
Athens, Thomas Paine fixes on as the most complete model of a demo- 
cracy that ever existed. Yet what do we find in her history, buta 
continual succession of internal dissensions, jealousies, tumults, broils, 
commotions, and revolutions ; and this, ¢hough she was the most ad- 
vanced school of literature, arts and sciences of all antiquity? Well 
did the Scythian Anacharsis say to her great legislator, that ‘his 
laws were like cobwebs,” while individual acquisition remained to 
rend them to pieces. In Solon’s own life-time they were trodden on; 
while Lycurgus’s continued entirely unimpaired, for upwards of five 
hundred years and kept his countrymen in peace, tranquillity and con- 
tent, though under a kingly government, and far behind Athens in 
literature, arts and sciences. But Lycurgus extirpated the individual 
acquisition, and what St. Paul calls ‘* the root of all evil, the love of 
money,” or of individual property. Let the republican look to the 
present United States of North America, which he considers under 
the best government now existing ; and will he find in them universal 
or general content and comfort, notwithstanding their immense tracts 
of unappropriated Jand and their fertile soil? Let him read their federal 
and antifederal journals; Let him look at the great increase of the 
poor in New York and their other cities. ‘'The love of money” 
flourishes, individual acquisition encreases in them. 

Shall experience, then, always speak in vain to uson the most im- 
portant point of this world’s concerns? Sir Thomas More, Plato up- 
wards of two thousand years before him, Lycurgus many centuries 
before Plato, Minos before Lycurgus spoke what she continues still to 
speak to us. Mr. Owen and the London co-operative society but re- 
peat their words, or at least their opinions. They all te!l us that in 
union of interests and community of property only is any thing like 
general happiness or universal prosperity to be found. How long will 
we be deaf to their counsel? How long will the only effectual mea- 
sure be neglected? Wherever this measure was or has been tried, it 
was and has been successful, as far as tried; and the more fally it was 
adopted, the greater were always found its blessings. 

We have now alsoan aid to community of property which mankind 
never possessed, at least in any thing like the degree, before. We have 
machinery and a knowledge in chemistry, by which one man can pro- 
duce:at present, as much at least as twenty men could in the times of 
our forefathers. We can, by a right direction of our powers, produce 
the fullest. abundance for every individual, and provide for every in- 
dividual as much as any can with real enjoyment consume. And shall © 
the voice of wisdom be suffered always to cry in the wilderness ?— 
Shall it always recommend the sovereign and the only sovercign re~ 
niedy in vain ?—Lp. 
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MORE’S UTOPIA. 


*¢ To speak plainly my real sentiments, I must freely own that as 
long as there is any private property, and while money is the standard 
of all other things, [ cannot think that a nation can be governed 
either justly, or happily ; not justly, because the best things will fall 


to the share of the worst men; nor happily because all things will be’ 


divided amongst a few, (and even these are not in all respects happy,) 
the rest being left to be absolutely miserable. Therefore when I reflect 
on the wise and good constitution of the Utopians, among whom all 
things are so well governed and with so few laws; where virtue hath 
its due reward, and yet there is such an equality that every one lives 
in plenty; when I compared with them so many other nations, that 
are still making new laws and yet can never bring their constitution 
toa right regulation; where, notwithstanding every one has his pro- 
perty, yet all the laws that they can invent, have not the power either 
to obtain or preserve it, or even to enable men, certainly to distin- 
cuish what is their own from what is another’s; of which the many 
lawsuits that every day break out and are eternally depending, give 
too plain a demonstration : when, I say, [ balance all these thingsin my 
thoughts, I grow more favorable to Plato, and do not wonder that he 
resolved not to make any laws for such as would not submit toa 
community of all things; for so wise a man could not but foresee, that 
the setting all upon a level was the only way to make a nation happy, 
which cannot be obtained so longas private property exists: for where 
every man draws to himself all that he can compass by one title or 
another, it must needs follow, that how plentiful soever a nation may 
be, yet.a few dividing the wealth of it among themselves, the rest must 
fall into indigence—so that there will be two sorts of people among them 
who deserve that their fortunes should be interchanged; the former 
useless, wicked, and ravenous, and the latter, who by their constant 
industry, serve the public more than themselves, sincere and modest 
men: from whence [ am persuaded that till property is taken away 
there can be no equitable or just distribution of things, nor can the 
world be happily governed ; for as long as that is maintained, the 
greatest and the best part of mankind will be still oppressed with a 
load of cares and anxieties.. I confess, without taking it quite away, 
those pressures that lie on a great part of mankind may be made light 
er, but they can never can be quite removed; for if. Jaws were: made 
to determine at how great an extent in soil, and at how much money 
every man must stop, these laws might have such an effect, as good 
diet and care might ona sick man, whose recovery is desperate; they 
might allay and mitigate the disease, but.it could never be quite healed, 


nor the body politic be;brought again to a good habit, as loug as indivi-~ 


dual property remains; and it will fall out, as in a complication of 
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diseases, that by applying a remedy to one, you will provoke another, 
and that which removes the one ill sympton produces others, whilst 
the strengthening one part of the body, weakens the rest.”’ _p. 60. 

And again; ‘In all other places it is visible, that while people talk 
of a commonwealth every man only seeks his own wealth; but there 
where no.man has any property, all men zealously pursue the good of 
the public. 

For among them there is no unequal distribution ; so that no man 
is poor, none in necessity; and though no one man has any thing yet 
they are all rich; for what can make a man so rich as to lead a serene 
and cheerful life, free from anxieties. 

The use, as well as the desire of money, being extinguished, much 
anxiety and great occasions of mischief are cut off with it; and who 
does not see that the frauds, thefts, robberies, quarrels, tumults, con 
tentions, seditions, murders, treacheries and witchcraft, which are 
indeed, rather punished than restrained by the severities of the law, 
would all fall off, if money were not any more valued by the world? 
Men’s fears, solicitudes, cares, labors, and watchings, would all-pe. 
rish in the same moment with the value of money; even poverty itself, 


for the relief of which money seems most necessary, would fall.” 
More, p. 203. 








COMMUNITY OF NEWHOME, IN JERSEY, 
(From the London Magazine.) 


Some years ago, a number of young men, who had been educated for the pro- 
fessions, conceiving an apprehension of not succeeding in pursuits, distasteful to 
some and beyond the abilities of others, manfully resolved to husband the little property 
which they could command, and by union and co-operation to endeavor to secure as 
large a share of the blessings of this life as its uncertainty admits. They formed 
themselves into a little senate, and debated seriously upon several plans drawn up by 
the reflecting part of their community. It soon, however, became evident to all of 
them, that nothing but experience could rectify and gradually perfect the various 
constitutions laid before them ; and under that impression, they contented themselves 
with entering into a solemn compact, like the sacramental oath of the Roman soldier, 
to be true and faithful to the republic, and not to desert their brethren until the object 

was effected, or renounced by general consent. 

To relate seriatim the various steps which they took, the difficulties which they 
experienced, or the failures which they encountered, is not the object of the following 
sketch : however interesting tbe history of the first foundations of a prosperous colo- 
ny, and however useful, as a direction to succeeding settlers, its minutest details 
might prove, the primary task should be, to give a true picture of the society, that in- 
dividuals may measure its promise of happiness by that standard which every man 
forms in his own mind, and judge of its benefits in relation to himself. I shall there- 
fore pass rapidly on to the settlement of the colony as it has been effected since 1820 
in one of the adjacent dependeacies of the British empire, namely, in the beautiful 
island of Jersey, on the confines of the parishes of St. Pierre and St. Owens. 

The society at that time consisted of forty members, the oldest of whom was. under 
thirty ; the additional candidates had been elected by ballot, and had taken the vow 
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of the order, which was, shortly—to be obedient to the general will expressed by a 
majority of votes, and to lend heart and hand to the society as long as they continued 
in it. The admission fee has varied considerably, but the annual subscription is 50/. ; 
for which sum the subscribers enjoy all the advantageswhich may be collected from 
the following account. 

The dwelling selected for their abode, is one of those Norman edifices erected many 
centuries ago by the seigneurs of the soil. Each succeeding generation has added a 
wing or return to the pile, by way ef introducing the conveniences of modern archi- 
tecture, or of accommodating married sons and daughters, whom the smallness of the 
patrimony would not allow the allodial lord to portion off in separate holdings, From 
the massive size and multiform construction of this fabric, it has. probably domiciled 
many generations under its roof at the same time, It lies in the midst of venerable 
elms and tall chesnut-trees, an ancient avenue of which leads straight up to its antique 
portal. The ivy has liveried some of its turrets, and hangs over its modernised case- 
ments, as though it would hide the innovating hand of repair. The freshly-pointed 
wall in several spots declares that other infringements have been made, and that its 
pieturesque appearance has not been consulted in preference to the habitableness of 
the place; the alentours also show that the modern art of landscape gardening has 
known how to avail itself of piers and fosses, that once reminded us of nought but 
the baronial days of warfare and plunder ; orchards and gardens flank the building, 
up the high gables of which the obedient vine has been trained, while the chamonte- 
lier decks its outer range of walls, a row of glossy walnuts and dark mulberry-trees 
hides its offices and haggards in the rear, behind which the corn-lands and pastures 
of ‘the community extend. | 

The dwelling was selected by two of the travelling brethren, who had been sent by 
the society to inspect different sites proposed. The statistical account which they 
gave of the island, and the suitableness of the pile, determined us at once to make the 
purchase. This we (for I am a member of the society) found no great difficulty in 
effecting with the proprietor, whose means were too limited to keep the building in 
repair. In the autumn of the same year, a committee of six intelligent members 
passed over to superintend the repairs of the place, and managed with the country 
artizans and labourers to put the house in a way of accommodating thirty members, 
each with a separate sleeping-room, reserving two large saloons for dining and draw- 
ing rooms. Plans and reports were continually forwarded by them to the senate uur 
London, where measures were discussed with all the shrewdness that men extend to 
practical concerns of life. A plan of action was resolved upon, and each member 
again pledged himself to adhere to it until modified by common consent. It remained 
now only to take the grand final move; to cut the cable, as it were, of habit and 
prejudice, that bound us to the capital and its enervating pleasures. The day was at 
last fixed upon, and the eighth of November was to mark the epoch of our farewell 
to haunts and scenes, sweetened by no recollections but the triumphs of vanity, and 
embittered by many a record of weakness and guilt: but we knew not but that its 
associations would cling to our memory, and load it with the fond regret of exiles ; 
therefore it required every effort of manliness to cheer our spirits under the anticipa- 
ted pain of seperation. Some of us visited the theatres on the eve of our departure, 
as if to take leave of the favourite muses—others roamed the streets, detecting bean- 
ties in their style unobserved before—others flocked to coffee-houses and taverns, 
where they embittered their wine with doubts and tardy regrets; most of us nourish- 
ing hopes that he might be among the fortunate ten who were to remain in coalition 
behind. 

But the die was cast, and the hour drew near. We assembled on board the brig in 
which our books, furniture, implements, and other goods, had been shipped; and 
there, in the great cabin, we prepared to draw lots to decide the point in suspense. At 
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this critical moment, a member, whose name I would record, but that his modesty 
forbids, rose from his seat, and declared, for one, that he had no wish to be ballotted 
for—that he was anxious to go, and be among the first to promote the establishment 
of the colony—that after all, it was better than being transported to the Indies, to 
acquire complicated diseases there ; or being sent to perish ini the pestilential climes 
of Cape Coast and Sierra Leone, merely, that it might satisfy the rapacity or the os- 
tentatious pride of relatives, who preferred luxuf'y and appearance to the health and 
comfort of their families—that for his part he saw few pleasures for a wholesome mind 
to regret in London—that society was unmodelled in a great measure there, and the 
best of it might be reduced to the head 6f mere pomp and show—that the poor gen- 
tleman was virtually excluded from its enjoyrhents, because he could not compete 
with the rich in splendour aud magnificence—that the theatres, which many seemed 
to regret, and which in fact ought to be the first feature of metropolitan enjoyments 
because they were the fields for natural taste and literature to disport in, wére now 
sunk below medio¢rity, and fast sinking imto a state of slippered, drivelling imbecility 
—that, for polluted pleasures, he disdained to mention them among our regrets, as 
the discipline of the society had already taught most of its members that such plea- 
sures were out of the scale of mora! happiness, and detracted infinitely more than they 
added to real gratification—that we took with us the means of mutual improvement ; 
and he hoped, that whatever we missed in the resources and opportunities afforded by 
the city, would be made up to us in strength and pliancy of mind, to turn our acqui- 
sitions to the best account, not in a vain search after fame and wealth, but in a stea- 
dy pursuit of happiness. 

These few words, which recalled some of the leading practical tenets of the commu- 
nity, produced a wonderful effect upon us. We hastened, with vying resolution, to 
join the volunteers for the voyage. Twenty-four were soon numbered off; the re- 
maining ten descended into a boat with their luggage, and giving us three hearty 
cheers, rowed away on their return, to occupy a small town house rented by the soci- 
ety. As for us, we glided down the river with the mornmg ebb, our regrets vanishing 
with the fog of London, We tried to enumerate its fascinations ; but the idea could 
not be cloaked in words, without our immediately disclaiming it, ashamed to betray 
the base and childish tastes upon which our Jiking had been founded: true, there re- 
mained a palpitating inquietude at the bottom of our hearts, touching the success of 
the experiment, and the reproaches which it might draw down upon us from our re- 
lations and frdm the world ; but many of us had already struggled too early with ad- 
versity, to be much unmanned by the dread of failure, and there were few of us who 
had not experienced the senseless misdirection of controlling relatives. Some had 
made a compromise with their families, to claim no more than the small annuity re- 
quired by the society, provided it were secured to them ; others had generously sacri- 
ficed a portion of their moderate incomes, to enable friends to embrace the scheme ; 
for the plan and its discussion had excited a considerable enthusiasm of a noble sort 
among us, and we had drilled our minds and bodies to enter into the spirit of the insti- 
tution, and to encounter the hardsbips which might present themselves in its formation. 
It was habitual with us to rise at six, and undergo a routine of exercises similar to 
the modern gymnastics, which some of us had practised in Germany. This was 
thought a necessary preliminary to reception into the society ; for it was deemed, that 
he who could not overcome habitual laziness, was unfit to belong to a co-operating 
community ; and early rising was thought to be the best safeguard against dissipation 
and profligecy ; and it was found, that mental activity was excited, and mental fatigue 
relieved, by bodily exertion. It tended too to divert the thoughts from old associ- 
ations, and to give a tone of manliness to the whole character ; endowing the nervous 
with courage and moral force, and the gloomy with openness and hilarity, 

( To be concluded in the next xumber,) 





